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Prairie Barrens Preserve Bio-blitz 
by Cynthia Rohrbach 


Conservation Trust, and the Southeastern Grasslands Initiative 

(SGI) braved the sun and heat on Sunday, August 11, 2019 to con- 
duct a bio-blitz of The Farm Community’s Prairie Barrens Preserve. Ex- 
perts on wildflowers, grasses, birds, bees, butterflies, and other insects 
came together to identify all species encountered. Findings were pho- 
tographed and added to The Prairie Barrens Preserve project page on 
iNaturalist. This effort was in support of the SGI’s goal to document the 
Southeast's existing prairie remnants. 


Te volunteers from the Tennessee Native Plant Society, Swan 


In the words of Mason Brock, Collections Manager at the Austin Peay 
State University herbarium, “The Farm Community’s prairie represents 
one ofthe last remnants in the Western Highland Rim. The main prai- 
rie opening is a remarkable site, with species complexity indicative of 
near-pristine prairie conditions. Of particular note is the healthy rem- 
nant population of rattlesnake master (Eryngium yuccifolium), which 
has become very rare in the local area.” One specialized moth, the rat- 
tlesnake master stem-borer (Papaipema eryngii), is dependent on the 
Rattlesnake Master to complete its life-cycle. Another dependent insect 
is the larva of a seed-eating moth (Co/eotechnites eryngiella) that bur- 
rows through the flowerheads, eating seeds as it grows. 


Native warm-season grasses, such as Indiangrass, Big Bluestem, Little 
Bluestem, and Broomsedge are prolific. Flowers, too numerous to list in 
full, but commonly seen that day were Wild Quinine, Maryland Mead- 
owbeauty, Ashy Sunflower, Purpledisc Sunflower, Wild Bergamot, Pink 
Fuzzybean, Pink Milkwort, several goldenrods, asters, and thorough- 
wort/bonesets. Two Blazing Star species attract butterflies summer 
through fall — Liatris spicata and Liatris sguarrulosa. 


A significant discovery was Narrow-leaf Rose Gentian (Sabatia brachi- 
ata), as differentiated from Rose Pink (Sabatia angularis) by Cooper 
Breeden of SGI. Having both Sabatia species at the Preserve is a special 
occurrence! 


Notable insect finds of the day included 30 species of butterflies and 
moths; among them was Bart Jones” sighting of two Funereal Dusky- 
wings (£rynnis funeralis), which was a county record for Lewis County 
and a rare skipper butterfly in the state overall. Caterpillar host plants 
are legumes, which are plentiful at The Prairie Barrens Preserve. 
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(AGASTACHE NEPETOIDES) 
BY ALICE JENSEN 


Other notable finds 
were Hoary Edge, Mon- 
arch, Viceroy, Pipevine 
Swallowtail, Painted 
Lady, and American 
Snout butterflies. 


In addition, 7 spe- 
cies of damselflies 
and dragonflies were 
seen, including Widow 
Skimmer, Halloween 
Pennant, and Citrine 
Forktail. Thirteen oth- 
er insect species and 3 
spiders were found by 
Dr. Steve Murphree of 
Belmont University. 


Allan Trently, TN Natu- 
ral Areas Stewardship 
Ecologist, had this to 
say, “Considering that 


over 99% of grasslands have been destroyed in Tennessee (and 
North America), it is truly wonderful and admirable what The 
Farm Community in cooperation with Swan Trust has accom- 
plished. The richness of species that we identified during the 
bioblitz is a result of hard work and dedication. | applaud The 
Farm Community and Swan Trust for their contribution to con- 


servation.” 


ASHY SUNFLOWER 
(HELIANTHUS MOLLIS) 
BY ALICE JENSEN 


TNPS Newsletter 


This newsletter is a publication of the 
Tennessee Native Plant Society and is 
published four times a year, generally in 
February, June, August, and November. 


The Tennessee Native Plant Society 
(TNPS) was founded in 1978. Its pur- 
poses are to assist in the exchange of 
information and encourage fellowship 
among Tennessees botanists, both 
amateur and professional; to pro- 
mote public education about Tennes- 
see flora and wild plants in general; 
to provide, through publication of a 
newsletter or journal, a formal means 
of documenting information on Ten- 
nessee flora and of informing the pub- 
lic about wild plants; and to promote 
the protection and enhancement of 
Tennessees wild plant communities. 


Dues for each calendar year are: 


Regular: $20 

Student: Complimentary 
Institution: $50 

Life: $250 


Dues may be sent to: 
Tennessee Native Plant Society 
P.O. Box 159274 

Nashville, TN 37215 


Officers 

Susan Sweetser, President 
Allan Trently, Vice-President 
Bettina Ault, Secretary 
Karen Hill, Treasurer 


Directors 
Louise Gregory 
Dennis Horn 
Bart Jones 

Larry Pounds 
Michelle Haynes 
Suzy Askew 


David Hilgeman, Editor 


Please send comments and 
material for the TNPS 
newsletter to 
djhilgem@gmail.com 


A Letter from the President 


Hello Everyone, 


Well another year has come and gone. We have had a great year of field trips. 
Thanks and more thanks to all the trip leaders. They spend time scouting out the 
trails and noting plants of interest. Usually they also write up the field trip reports 
and include beautiful photos. The Field Trip Committee have met and have set the 
field trip schedule for this year. This is included in this newsletter. 


We have had a dedicated Board who have led us through another eventful year. 
Thanks to Bart Jones for heading up our Annual Meeting at Reelfoot Lake. What 
an array of nature we saw—from plants to tree frogs to an American Bald eagle. If 
you haven't been to Reelfoot Lake State Park, it is an exceptional place to see. 


We will be having our 2020 Annual Meeting in April this year. The weekend of 
April 3-5. We will be centered in the historic town of Red Boiling Springs. We will 
have various options for field trips. Mark the dates on your calendars. 


Thanks also to our Outreach-Education Coordinators —Shelley King-East, David 
Hilgeman-West and Kim Sadler-Middle. They help spread the word of TNPS 
and educate the public about Native Plants. Thanks also to Margie Hunter who 
has headed up the Nashville Lawn and Garden Show for several years. It wouldn't 
happen without her energy and ability to organize a group of volunteers. 


A lot of us exchange information and knowledge when we are out on our field 
trips. The most extensive sharing of information comes through our newsletter. 
We are very lucky to have David Hilgeman as our editor. He not only puts the 
information in a beautiful newsletter but also has to nudge us to get him the infor- 
mation on time. Thanks David. 


Thanks also goes to our solid crew social media folks—Karen Hill-Website over- 
sight, Joanna Brichetto-Facebook, and Jennifer Trently-Instagram. Without them 
our presence would be very limited. 


Once again thanks to all of our members. If you have suggestions for field trips, 
meeting sites, or speaking engagements feel free to contact a Board member or 
someone else in your area to share that information. Any organization is only as 
good as it’s membership. 


See you on the trails, 


Susan 
865-938-7627 
ssretiree@yahoo.com 


2020 Hike Schedule 


3/14, Wild Ones Plant Natives Symposium Meeting Place: University Center on the campus of the 


University of Tennessee, Chattanooga. 
The ninth annual event is between 8AM and 430 PM. Check the web- 


site for more information schedule, speakers, exhibitors, and vendors: 
https://tnvalleywildones.org/plantnatives-2020/ 


3/28, Old Stone Fort State Park, Coffee County Contact/Leader: Dennis Horn 


Bonnaroo is not the first party to be held in Manchester. Some 2000 years Phone/email: 931-461-0262 horndd@lighttube.net 
ago Native Americans held ceremonial events in the 50 acre enclosure inside 

what is now the State Park. The enclosure is bounded by the Duck River Meeting Place/Time: Park Visitor Center 10:00 am 
on one side and the Little Duck River on the other, as both rivers cut their Central Time 

way down through the Highland Rim to the Central Basin, forming waterfall 

steps along the way. The far end of the enclosure is bounded by the old river | Difficulty: Easy to moderate 2 mile hike 

channel, now referred to as “the moat.” We will hike along the “walls” of 

the enclosure and along the Moat Trail to the junction of the rivers. Spring 
wildflowers should be abundant in the lower sections of the trail, including 
Virginia Bluebells, Yellow Trout Lily, Sharp-Lobe Hepatica, Rue Anemone, Wild 
Ginger, and toothwort species. 


Facilities : Facilities at the visitor center. 


Directions: From l-24 exit 110, turn south onto TN Hwy 
53 toward Manchester. Go about one mile to a tee. 
Turn right onto US Hwy 41. Go another mile to the 
park entrance on the left. Drive on the main park road 


Lunch: Bring water, snacks, and camera. Plan to have lunch in Manchester rhe | 
to the visitor center parking lot. 


around 1:00 pm after the hike. 
3/28, Spring Wildflowers at Meeman-Shelby Forest State Park, Memphis Contact/Leader: Bart Jones 


Leave the urban environment behind and explore the wooded ravines of this | Phone/email: 901-485-2745 

large state park for spring wildflowers. We will concentrate our time hiking bjones7777@hotmail.com 

along the horse trail where we should see all three varieties of Vio/a sororia: 

var. sororia (common blue violet), var. a/b/florus (white wood violet), and var. | Meeting Place/Time: Parking lot at the park Visitor 
priceana (Confederate violet) among other common spring ephemerals. If Center 10:00 am Central Time 

time allows, we may go to another paved walking/biking trail that has a large 

population of the uncommon oceanblue phacelia (Phacelia ranunculacea) Difficulty: Easy to moderate. The horse trail does go 
with its minute light blue bell-shaped flowers that easily can be mistaken for | down and back out of ravines and the trail can be 
baby blue-eyes. This trail also has lots of wild blue phlox (PA/ox divaricata), muddy after a rain. 


rairie trillium (77///ium recurvatum), and spring beauty ( Claytonia virginica). TE SE : 
p ( ) pring A eea Facilities : At the Visitor Center and at parking area of 


Lunch: Bring to eat at picnic area in park. hiking/biking trail. 


4/3-5, Annual Conference at Red Boiling Springs See Registration Form or tnps.org. 


4/11, Frozen Head Wildflower Walk Contact/Leader: Larry Pounds and Jimmy Groton 
865-705-8516, PoundsL471@aol.com 


This is a joint outing for the 53rd Frozen Head Wildflower Pilgrimage with 

TNPS and TCWP. We will have an excellent opportunity to see spring wildflow- | Meeting Place/Time: For carpool: Gold’s Gym/Books-A- 
ers. The first mile is ideal for those with rather limited hiking capabilities; the | Million parking lot in Oak Ridge (at the end close to S. 
trail is wide and flat. It is a loop with quick return to the parking area (Inter- Illinois Avenue, near Salsarita’s, 9AM Eastern. Alter- 
pretive Trial). For those continuing the next 2 miles are steeper and rougher natively, meet at the Frozen Head State Park Office 10 
but still moderate (Judge Branch and S. Old Mac Trails). AM Eastern. 


Difficulty: Option 1. One mile of wide flat trail. Easy. Option 2. Three miles Lunch: Bring water, lunch, and bug spray 
with a stream crossing and some steep places. Moderate. 
Facilities: At Meeting Place 


4/11/2020, Rock Island State Park, Warren/White Counties Contact/Leader: Dennis Horn 931-461-0262 


horndd@lighttube.net 
Rock Island State Park is located in the Eastern Highland Rim on the Caney 


Fork River in Middle Tennessee. The town of Rock Island was a thriving com- | Meeting Place/Time: Meet at Twin Falls Parking Lot, 10 
munity in pioneer days and a major stop on the Kentucky to Alabama road. AM Central 

The Great Falls Cotton Mill operated there from 1892 to 1902 and the main 

building is still standing high above the river. The hike will begin at the over- | Difficulty: Easy to moderate 2 mile hike 

look of Twin Falls. We will then follow alongside the river downstream to the 

Blue Hole and loop back past a small cave and waterfall. The trail has a rich Lunch: Bring water, snacks, and camera. 

spring flora with over 100 species recorded during the TNPS plant inventory 

in 2012. ..(continued on next page) 


2020 Hike Schedule 


4/11/2020, Rock Island State Park, Warren/White Counties (continued from 
previous page) 


Bring your camera and enjoy the spring wildflowers. After lunch at the Market 
we will hike the very short but amazingly diverse Badger Flat loop. 


4/17-19, Trails and Trillium 


The Trails & Trilliums festival attracts hundreds of hikers, wildflower enthu- 
siasts and families who come to the Cumberland Plateau during peak wild- 
flower season. This 3-day festival raises funds to support the initiatives of the 
Friends of South Cumberland (FSC), working in support of South Cumberland 
State Park. https://www.trailsandtrilliums.org/ 


4/18/20, Stinging Fork Falls to Piney River 


We will caravan from the Exxon to the Lower Piney River Trailhead to start a 
shuttle leaving some cars there. We will then carpool to the Stinging Fork Falls 
Trailhead. From there we hike back to the Piney River Trailhead. This section 
of the Cumberland Trail was completed in the fall 2018. What spring flowers 
we will see is hard to predict. The route is definitely scenic. Alternatives: Peo- 
ple are welcome to head back early to the Stinging Falls Fork Trailhead. They 
will need a car there or will have a wait till the afternoon when the shuttle is 
completed. With this alternative you could drive back from the Stinging Fork 
Trailhead to the Piney River Trail Head and walk in along the flat trail by Soak 
Creek to meet the rest of the group as they reach Soak Creek 


Difficulty: Total walking distance will be about 6 miles. The trail is up and 
down with many steps. 


4/22-25, Wildflower Pilgrimage 


The Spring Wildflower Pilgrimage is an annual event in the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park featuring professionally-guided walks to explore the 
region’s rich natural and cultural resources. Programs included fungi, ferns, 
wildflowers, trees and shrubs, medicinal plants, and more. Directions and 
details: www.wildflowerpilgrimage.org 


5/1-2, Elsie Quarterman Cedar Glade Wildflower Festival 


Elsie Quarterman Cedar Glade Festival is an annual event held at Cedars 
of Lebanon State Park at the Cedar Forest Lodge (from the main entrance 
take the fork in the road to the right to the first building on the right). 
Lectures, hikes, roundtable discussions and more. Details and directions: 
www.mtsu.edu/glade-center 


5/9, Bridgestone/Firestone Centennial Wilderness, Sparta 


We will explore the Chestnut Mountain and Polly Branch Trails where we 
hope to see large stands of pink lady's slipper (Cypripedium acaule) and 
mountain laurel (Ka/mia latifolia), and if we're lucky, we might be able to 
catch the end of the bloom season for other spring ephemerals such as dwarf 
ginseng (Panax trifolium). A few woody perennials may be in bloom, too, 
including Dutchman’s pipe (Aristolochia macrophylla) and nine-bark (Physo- 
carpus opulifolius). 


Directions: In De Rossett 8 or 9 miles E. of Sparta on US 70, turn south on 
Eastland Road at Bondecroft Headstart Village. Go about 6.5 miles until you 
get to the graveled parking area on the right at the entrance of the WMA. 


Directions: On US Hwy 70 South, midway between Sparta 
and McMinnville, turn onto Hwy 136. Continue past the 
small town of Rock Island (gas station and archway) and 
over the Caney Fork River. Turn left onto the first road past 
the bridge (Powerhouse Rd). It will have a sign saying ‘to 
Twin Falls.’ In about 2 mi. this road will dead end at the 
Twin Falls parking lot. 


Where: Dubose Conference Center in Monteagle, Tennes- 
see 


Contact/Leader: Larry Pounds 865-705-8516 
PoundsL471@aol.com 


Meeting Place/Time: For carpool: Gold’s Gym/Books- 
A-Million parking lot in Oak Ridge (at the end close to 

S. Illinois Avenue, near Salsarita’s 9 A.M. Eastern Time. 
Alternatively, meet at the Rocky Top/ Exxon/ MacDonald’s 
on US 27 in Spring City at 10 AM Eastern. 

Lunch: Bring Water, lunch, bug spray. 


Facilities : At meeting places 


Where: Great Smoky Mountains National Park, Gatlinburg, 
TN 


Where: Cedars of Lebanon State Park 


Contact/Leader: Bart Jones 
Phone/email: 901-485-2745 or bjones7777 @hotmail.com 


Meeting Place/Time: Polly Branch Falls Trailhead 10AM 
Central 


Lunch: Bring Water, lunch, bug spray. 
Facilities : None 


Difficulty: 74 miles with some steep sections 


2020 Hike Schedule 


6/20/2020, Couchville Coneflowers at Sunset 


The Tennessee Coneflower was the first federally listed plant species in Ten- 
nessee to be removed from the Endangered Species List. The population at 
this State Natural Area is one of the reasons that goal was achieved. We will 
see a lot of them and other glade and barrens species as we watch the sun 
get lower in the sky on one of the longest days of the year. Some of the views 
along the trail can be spectacular so bring your camera gear to capture the 
beauty of the coneflowers and the summer sky. Ticks and mosquitos could 
make an appearance so bring some type of defense. The hike is only a mile 
along the loop trail but we will take our time and spend about 3 hours to get 
to the best view of the setting sun. 


7/18, Thomas Divide to Kanati Fork (Car Shuttle Required) 


We will hike Thomas Divide trail and then go down the mountain on the 
Kanati Fork Trail. We will see a variety of plants and look for some rare plants. 
This will be about 5 miles with about 3 miles downhill 


8/29/2020, A Morning in the Barrens at Flat Rock 


Numerous composites will be flowering at this time of year and some of them 
are rare or uncommon. Grasses will also be putting on a show as we wind our 
way through the barrens before the worst of the heat arrives in the middle of 
the day. Globally rare plants can be found on this natural area and we will see 
a few and discuss the ongoing management that benefits them. Bring your 
insect repellent as we will occasionally leave the security of the trail. The total 
distance hiked should be less than 2 miles but the heat at this time of year 
could make it feel worse. 


9/5/2020, Crab Orchard Mountain Powerline Fall Flowers 


We will walk along the powerline right-of-way to see many species of aster, 
goldenrods and other fall flowers. This is a joint TNPS and TCWP outing. 


Meeting Place/Time: For carpool: Gold’s Gym/Books-A-Million parking lot 

in Oak Ridge (at the end close to S. Illinois Avenue, near Salsarita’s at 9 AM 
Eastern Time. Alternatively, meet at Marathon Gas Station I-40 Crab Orchard 
exit 329 east of Crossville at 10 AM Eastern Time. 


10/24/2020, Late Fall at Carroll Cabin Barrens State Natural Area 


Since we were thwarted by severe storms last year, we will make another 
attempt at this trip. One of West Tennessee’s botanical jewels, Carroll Cabin 
Barrens State Natural Area harbors one of just two state populations of Great 
Plains ladies’-tresses (Spiranthes magnicamporum). These orchids are the 
latest-blooming of all our native orchids and occur in widely scattered prairie 
relicts in the South that are disjunct from the main populations found in the 
upper Midwest. If we are lucky (and there has been no frost), we hopefully 
will enjoy some nice fall foliage and some of the last flowers of the other 
special fall plants of the barrens like barrens silky aster (Symphyotrichum 
pratense), stiff aster (Lonactis linariifolia), blue sage (Salvia azurea var. grandi- 
flora), and obedient plant (Physostegia virginiana). 


Contact/Leader: Todd Crabtree 615-532-1378 
todd.crabtree@tn.gov 


Meeting Place/Time: Couchville State Natural Area park- 
ing lot (36.101176, -86.529356) 


Meeting Place/Time: 4PM 


Difficulty: Moderate difficulty due to some rocky and 
uneven terrain and potential high temperatures. 


Lunch: Bring plenty of water and footwear with ankle 
support 


Facilities: None at the meeting place 


Leaders: Allen and Susan Sweetser ssretiree@yahoo.com 
865-938-7627 


Meet: Newfound Gap 10am 
Bring: Lunch, water and bug spray. 


Facilities: at Newfound Gap. 


Contact/Leader: Todd Crabtree 615-532-1378 
todd.crabtree@tn.gov 


Meeting Place/Time: Flat Rock State Natural Area parking 
lot (35.858582, -86.295628) ,8 AM 


Difficulty: Moderate difficulty due to some rocky and 
uneven terrain and potential high temperatures. 


Lunch: Bring plenty of water and footwear with ankle 
support 


Facilities : None at the meeting place 


Contact/Leader: Larry Pounds 865-705-8516 
PoundsL471@aol.com 


Difficulty: The walk will be less than 4 miles round trip. 
Lunch: Bring: Water, lunch, bug spray. 


Facilities: At meeting places 


Contact/Leader: Bart Jones 901-485-2745 
bjones7777@hotmail.com 


Meeting Place/Time: Parking lot of the Carroll Cabin Bar- 
rens State Natural Area (35.467472, -88.053667) at 10:00 
am Central Time. 


Difficulty: Easy to moderate. Much of the walking is on 
slopes and there are areas where rocks protrude. 


Lunch: Late lunch at MeoMio’s Cajun Restaurant close by. 
Facilities at the restaurant. 


Tennessee Native Plant Society 


Devil's Walking Stick 
(Aralia spinosa) - 
A Devil of a Leaf 


TRAIL: Devil's Step, Devil's Breakfast Table and Devil's Racetrack. 

So it is fortunate for the devil that his walking sticks can be found 
at many places along the trail or elsewhere in East Tennessee. No one 
but the devil would want to use this small tree for a walking stick, as it 
is covered with sharp prickles. 


ik devil has only a few hangout spots on the CUMBERLAND 


Devil’s walking stick deserves our attention for its leaves as well as it 
prickles. It has the largest leaves of any plant in temperate North Amer- 
ica. See photo of one leaf. To understand its leaves we need to know 
that the everyday concept of a leaf is not the same as the botanist’s. 
For a botanist a leaf includes both leafy areas (blades) and their stems. 


PHOTO BY LARRY POUNDS 


Stems are the support structures (petioles, rachises, petiolules). Everything, blades and support that drops off trees is leaf. In the 
autumn the branches and twigs remain and the leaves fall. The leaves and flowers are the non-woody part of the tree. In general, a 
leaf with no forking (thus only one blade) is called “simple.” Examples of simple leaves include oaks and maples. A leaf with forking 
to support leaflets is called “compound.” Examples of compound leaves include hickories, ashes and devil’s walking stick. 


The devil’s walking stick leaf in the botanical sense is complex with dozens of blades (leaflets) and a repeatedly-forking support sys- 
tem. The forking may be irregular with up to three levels of forking. The leaf (the whole shebang) is up to a yard long and almost as 
wide! 


The walking stick grows in many scattered places along the CUMBERLAND TRAIL. Look for it in forest edges or somewhat-disturbed 
forests anywhere in East Tennessee. Often it occurs in areas recovering from strip mining. It soreads from the roots and so creates 
colonies. These colonies are common in some areas but oddly absent from others. 


Excerpt from Wildly Strolling Along by Larry Pounds and Ben Pounds 


PRAIRIE BIO-BLITZ GROUP PHOTO RATTLESNAKE MASTER 
BY GEORGE WALLACE (ERYNGIUM YUCCIFOLIUM) 
BY CYNTHIA ROHRBACH 


Please Contact the Leader if You Plan on Attending a Hike! 


2020 Annual Meeting Registration 
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2020 TNPS Annual Meeting Registration 


Donoho Hotel, Red Boiling Springs 
April 3-5, 2020 


Please complete and return with payment by March 30". 
Please note: 

e Our meetings will be held at the Donoho Hotel and they have reserved a block of rooms for us. For 
reservations call 615-699-3141 and let them know that you are with TNPS. Cost per room: 1 full = 
$99+tax; 2 full, 1gueen, or 1 king = $109+tax. 

e Breakfast is included with a room at the Donoho Hotel and meals in their restaurant can be charged 
to your room. Lunch and supper are family style/all you can eat (2 meats, 3 vegetables, biscuits, 
beverages, and desert for $14.) Box lunches are available. 


Registration fee $25 per person; % people @ $25 = 


Registrant #1 Information: 
Name 

Address 

Telephone 

Email 

Special Needs 


Registrant #2 Information: 
Name 

Address 

Telephone 

Email 

Special Needs 


Make check(s) payable to TNPS and send to: 
Karen Hill, 2152 Ravenscourt Drive, Thompsons Station, TN 37179 


2020 Annual Meeting 


More 2020 annual meeting 
details coming soon! 


Check back at tnps.org 
for more details. 


When Dues Are Due? 


Unless you are an email subscriber, check your mailing label for your membership date. You are paid through 
the year listed just above your name. You can pay TNPS dues at any time, and now you can pay online at the 
TNPS Website. Just go to www.tnps.org, click “Membership,” and follow directions there. If your address has 
changed, you can email the new address to info@tnps.org. We cannot print the newsletter in full color, but you 
may be pleased to find all the color in email copies and at the website. www. tnps. org 
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The Newsletter of the 


TENNESSEE NATIVE 
PLANT SOCIETY 


November 2020 


Dennis Horn is Recipient of TNPS Lifetime Conservation Achievement Award and 
Botanical Hall of Fame 


For many of us, when you 
mention the Tennessee Native Plant Society 
an image of just one person comes to mind, 
and that's Dennis Horn. 

A charter member when 
the society was established in 1978. Dennis 
was instrumental in the early years of 
shaping what we now recognize as our 
society and what it does. Whether it was 
leading a field trip or sharing his knowledge 
of our native flora at a garden club meeting, 
Dennis quickly became one of the go-to 
people in TNPS. 

Hailing from southern 
Illinois, Dennis moved to Tullahoma to take a 
position at Arnold Engineering and 
Development Corporation. He enjoyed a 
distinguished career as an engineer there, 
culminating with being bestowed the honor 
of an AEDC Fellow in recognition of his 
substantial and distinguished technical 
contributions to the nation’s aerospace 
ground testing capabilities. 

Dennis soon began to explore his adopted Tennessee landscape and became fascinated with the diversity 
of plants he encountered. Although not a trained botanist, Dennis used his engineering skills to plunge into a 
scientific study of our native plants. In short order, he became an almost encyclopedic store of botany knowledge, 
whether it was the scientific name for a species, the distinguishing characteristics for identification, or a location 
where it could be found. 

When the state proposed to establish a rare plant list, Dennis was invited to participate on the Tennessee 
Rare Plant Scientific Advisory Council as part of the Rare Plant Protection Act of 1985. The Council is composed of 
12 botanists from across the state which meets at least once every three years to review the list and propose 
listing new species or delisting those that are determined to have become more secure. 


Dennis is probably known to most wildflower enthusiasts in the state as one of the authors of the 
Society's illustrated field guide, “Wildflowers of Tennessee, the Ohio Valley, and Southern Appalachians.” Over a 
decade in the making, Dennis worked with the other authors on all aspects of the book from the text to the 
photographs to fundraising. As co-author David Duhl observed, “When Dennis and | worked together co-editing 
the Wildflowers of Tennessee book, | tried to be prepared, but that paled in comparison to Dennis. Dennis’ notes 
were such that photographers, photos, and locations were all cross-referenced and dated. | was dumbfounded 
until | remembered that Dennis was an engineer! It was that attention to detail that led to the success of the book. 
VII always remember those long days of working together and [II always appreciate Dennis’ commitment, 
dedication, and friendship.” 

After the book was published, Dennis didn't stop, but continued to promote it through speaking 
engagements with another co-author, Tavia Cathcart Brown. “It was an absolute joy to work with him on the 
wildflower field guide. We shared hundreds (if not thousands) of hours on the phone and in person, reviewing 
every measurement, photo, and detail that was included. Should a question arise, Dennis would investigate, even 
if it meant re-measuring a petal or researching a wildflower’s status. An engineer by trade, his mastery of details 
and precision are evident on every page. He is unique in that his scientific mind is well balanced with an artistic 
eye. He truly appreciates the beauty of flowers, photography, and has a love of orchids in particular,” stated Tavia. 
She continued, “Above all, Dennis is kind, thoughtful, humble, and a very good person through and through. Over 
the five years during which we labored together to complete the almost 500-page guide, we encountered more 
than a few obstacles. | always knew | could turn to Dennis for a carefully considered response, smiles, a calm 
demeanor, wisdom and his steady presence. | am blessed to call him a friend.” 

Dennis has traveled far and wide, well beyond Tennessee, on botanical excursions, often times in search 
of his beloved orchids. Chuck Wilson relays one story of a trip to California. “I remember being on a botanical trip 
in California with Dennis and Bus Jones, and | remember how Bus was very ill and having a tough time of it. Dennis 
went well above and beyond at that time, taking care of Bus when Dennis would much rather have been exploring 
the magnificent habitats we were visiting in the limited time available. After that experience | recognized just how 
much of a selfless and genuinely decent person he can be when the situation calls for it.” 

Although Dennis has traveled the country visiting spectacular botanical sites, there is one place that holds 
a special place in his heart, Short Springs. Not far from his home in Tullahoma, he worked tirelessly for years along 
with Marjorie Collier to have Short Springs designated as a State Natural Area. That work came to fruition in 1994 
as the state granted it Natural Area status. Soon after, he and Marjorie spearheaded the formation of the Friends 
of Short Springs, with which he continues to be heavily involved, leading hikes and giving lectures on the botanical 
richness of this wonderful spot. Last year, Dennis and 
Marjorie were honored with having the newly 
constructed bridge across Bobo Creek dedicated in 
their names for all their time and effort to preserve 
one of the most beautiful sites in Middle Tennessee. 

And while we’re talking about honors, Dennis 
was awarded the Governor’s Stewardship Award for 
Natural Heritage Conservation in 2003. This award is 
one of the most prestigious given by the state to 
individuals and corporations who have made great 
and lasting impacts in the arena of sustainability, 
education, and conservation. 

Dennis is truly deserving of our Lifetime 
Conservation Achievement Award and induction into 
the TNPS Botanical Hall of Fame as you can see. He 
has dedicated himself to sharing his love of Tennessee’s botanical heritage and desire to preserve it for future 
generations. To those of us who have been lucky enough to spend hours in the field and in discussion with him, 
Dr. Edward Chester best sums up how we all feel about Dennis. As Dr. Chester recounts, “Only a few times in 
one’s life will they know a person whose friendship is staunch and everlasting, even when they know about your 
failures, shortcomings, and dark hours. Such friends are doubly important when they are colleagues, eager to 
collaborate, but not afraid to quietly point out errors and suggest improvements. Dennis has been (and remains) 
just such a friend and colleague. He has always been ready and willing as we have sought to present and archive 


information gleaned from our concepts of the botanical world. Early on I realized, with his help, that our efforts, 
whether in the field or with pen or computer, were not for our self-glory, gratification, or to put our name on a 
page. Instead, our work had the primary purpose to share our often meager knowledge, accumulated over 
decades, with peers, and perhaps more importantly, to make it easier for those who will follow these paths and 
expand, and correct if necessary, our efforts. Thank you, Dennis, you have been an important person on this 
earthly part of my journey.” 

In conclusion, | would just like to add one more thing about Dennis. As much as he has dedicated himself 
to promote and celebrate the flora of Tennessee, that pales in comparison to the love and dedication he shows as 
a husband, father, and grandfather. | am inspired by you and am grateful to have you as a friend. Let's all 
celebrate! To Dennis! 


~ Bart Jones 


Message from the President 


Hello everyone, 

| guess you know that this is a very special issue dedicated to Dennis Horn. TNPS Board had planned on 
honoring Dennis at the Annual Meeting in April and then again at the Smokies Wildflower Pilgrimage. Due to the 
COVID virus these plans had to be changed. Dennis was presented with his awards by small group of us in a quiet 
pavilion at Old Stone Fort Park. This was not the celebration we had planned, but the awards are no less 
deserving. 

Many of you know Dennis and have been on the trails with him. He has been a valued member of TNPS 
since its inception. He continues to serve on the Board, participate in the Field Trip planning, lead field trips, and 
be an Ambassador for TNPS throughout the state. As you know he was the driving force behind our book-- 
Wildflowers of Tennessee and the Ohio Valley and the Southern Appalachians- being published. | bet he doesn't 
even remember how many times he looked at each of the 700+ photographs. 

For Allen and me, he has been and continues to be one of our plant mentors. We joined TNPS over 30 
years ago and Dennis has been there to help us learn the Flora of TN and still helps us. We have traveled the US 
and Canada with notes from Dennis on where to go to see certain special plants. We were ina natural area in 
California and ran into 2 folks from the Eastern US that knew Dennis and had our book!! Our travels would not 
been as rich without Dennis being gracious and lending us his knowledge and written notes on where to go and 
what to see. 

Dennis, thank you for sharing your time and your knowledge. Thank you for your environmental efforts 
through the years to help maintain special areas. Thank you for your oversight and editing of our book. It wouldn't 
have gotten published without you. Thank you for helping to plan and lead TNPS field trips. Thank you for being a 
friend to TNPS and to me. 

We are planning an Annual meeting on Zoom for Thursday 11/12/20 at 6:30pm CST. As a non-profit 
organization, we are required to have an annual meeting for the membership. We will have a short business 
meeting and then Dr. Joey Shaw will speak about the TN/KY Plant Atlas. It's now available on the internet, 
https://tennessee-kentucky.plantatlas.usf.edu/. As you know, TNPS was a contributing sponsor for this project. 
Take a look at and see what questions you might have. 


Susan 
Volunteer Treasurer Needed 


Would take office January 1st. Must be a member of the Tennessee Native Plant Society (TNPS). Should 
be comfortable working on a computer and with numbers. Familiarity with QuickBooks program would be a plus, 
but not necessary since program and training will be provided. Duties include: filing annual organization and tax 
forms; accepting and depositing checks for books, dues, and donations; writing checks as needed; recording 
financial activity in QuickBooks; reporting to the TNPS Board periodically (usually at meetings). If interested or 
desiring more information, please contact Karen Hill at treas@tnps.org. 


New Native Gardening Book 
There's a new gardening book for us to enjoy! Written by Larry Mellichamp and Paula Cross, it's a look at 
225 native plants that can be used to create Earth-friendly gardens. 


Errata Corrections in Latest Edition of Wildflowers of Tennessee Field Guide 


If you own the 2nd edition of our Wildflowers of Tennessee field guide, you might have noticed two 
publisher errors: the wrong photo for white crownbeard / frostweed (Verbesina virginica) and the not-quite-right 
color for Virginia spiderwort (Tradescantia virginiana). Correct photos have now been posted at the link below. A 
new printing is in the works, with corrected pages. https://lonepinebooks.com/product/wildflowers-of-tennessee- 


3/ 


Field Trip Reports 


Collins Gap to Mt. Collins on AT, Clingman’s Dome Road, July 18, 2020 

Despite weather forecasts of storms, we had beautiful weather for our hike. Those of us who came up 
Newfound Gap Road got a nice preview; we saw broadleaf phlox (Phlox amplifolia), black cohosh (Cimicifuga 
racemosd), a few turk's-cap lilies (Lilium superbum), and a magnificent display of rosebay rhododendron 
(Rhododendron maximum) as we neared Newfound Gap. After meeting at the Newfound Gap monument we took 
the Clingman's Dome road to the Mt. Collins trailhead and started up along the Appalachian Trail. We saw a variety 
of high elevation plants unique to the area: Clingman’s hedge nettle (Stachys clingmanii), Rugel’s ragwort (Rugelia 
nudicaulis), southern mountain cranberry (Vaccinium erythrocarpon), and skunk goldenrod (Solidago glomerata). 
We saw many other high elevation plants, including fire cherry (Prunus pennsylvanica), wild hydrangea (Hydrangea 
arborescens), green-headed coneflower (Rudbeckia laciniata), mountain maple (Acer spicatum), smooth carrion 
flower (Smilax herbacea), witch hobble (Viburnum lantanoides), shining club moss (Huperzia lucidula), Clinton’s lily 
(Clintonia borealis) with early fruits, mountain ash (Sorbus americana), mountain wood sorrel (Oxalis montana), 
and rosy twisted stalk (Streptopus roseus). We went about halfway to the top of Mt. Collins on the AT. After a 
lunch stop on the trail we headed back down and proceeded up the road to the Clingman’s Dome parking lot, 
which was a mob scene. Nevertheless, we got to see some unique plants: small purple fringed orchid (Platanthera 
psycodes), mountain St. Johnswort (Hypericum graveolens), Southern bush honeysuckle (Diervilla sessifolia), and a 


nice display of Michaux's saxifrage 
(Saxifraga michauxii) in a rock seep. We 
headed back down the Clingman's 
Dome road to take in a stand of tassel 
rue (Trautvetteria caroliniensis). We 
saw plenty of brilliant scarlet bee balm 
(Monarda didyma) and green-headed 
coneflowers along the road. We found 
pink turtleheads (Chelone lyonii) and 
dwarf enchanter's nightshade (Circea 
alpina). There were many small white 
flowers which Allan Trently identified as 
grasslike chickweed (Stellaria 
graminea). After a very successful day 
we headed down the mountain, 
grateful for the break from the 90+ 
degree summer heat. ~ Susan Sweetser 


Fall Wildflower Event at Crab Orchard Mountain, September 5, 2020 

It worked. We had a lovely event despite COVID-19. We had great weather and flowers. There were lots 
of people, 25, but because of masking and distancing it felt guite safe. We also divided into three groups to 
decrease the chance of disease spread. Without carpooling the parking was tricky but doable. 

The yellow members of the aster family gave us theme and variation. There were sunflowers, 
rosinweeds, golden-asters (2 species), sneezeweeds, goldenrods (5 species) and beggar-ticks with the brightest 
patches of yellow. Purple was provided by late aster, creeping aster, downy lobelia and southern blazing star. 

AIl of this and many more types of flowers formed a natural garden under the TVA power lines. It isimportant that 
conservationists work with TVA to protect these prairie-like habitats. In this case the right-of-way land is protected 
by the state as a natural area. Itis home to rare plants. 

This event was sponsored by TNPS, TCWP and TennGreen. Besides the beauty of the plants we were 
celebrating TennGreen's success in buying most of Crab Orchard Mountain including some ofthe area that we 
walked through. This will mean that southbound Cumberland Trail through hikers will not need to walk many miles 
along a road to get to Ozone Falls, so they can continue walking to the Chattanooga area. ” Larry Pounds 


Carroll Cabin Barrens Late Fall Wildflowers, October 24, 2020 

Eleven brave and hardy souls endured persistent rain and cold temperatures on a guest to see Great 
Plains ladies’-tresses (Spiranthes magnicamporum) among the late fall wildflowers at Carroll Cabin Barrens SNA. 
We were treated to two aster species at the parking area, Short’s aster (Symphyotrichum shortii) and calico aster 
(S. lateriflorum), to whet our appetites and bolster our resolve as we followed the trail to the first barren. 

Immediately, as we got to the barren we were greeted by our first perfect flowering stem of the Great 
Plains ladies’-tresses. As we looked out on the barren there were dozens of white spires peeking above the grass. 
Spiranthes magnicamporum is a notoriously late-blooming species with the peak flowering time being late 
October, but with cooperative weather, they can last all the way through the month of November. As we moved 
through the barren, we were amazed at the number of plants in flower, easily over 100. Last year we had to 
cancel because of severe storms forecast for the area, but | visited in the morning and only found 8 plants in flower 
total. Orchids often have this boom/bust cycle of flowering that is tied to bad or good weather conditions during 
the growth period in the summer. Obviously, this was a great year for them! Many of us stopped to smell them as 
they have an intoxicating aroma of marzipan. 


Also in this barren, we found our other target species, 
barrens silky aster (Symphyotrichum pratense). This TN rare 
plant has very large amethyst flowers that demand attention. 
Unfortunately, the rain caused the ray flowers to kind of mat 
together, so they weren't as photogenic as they would have 
been in better conditions. Asters were the predominant 
wildflower other than the orchids. In total, we saw 7 species in 
flower. 

Other species that were seen in flower included blue 
sage (Salvia azurea var. grandiflora), obedient plant 
(Physostegia virginiana), fall sneezeweed (Helenium 
autumnale), pale spike lobelia (Lobelia spicata), and slender 
blazing-star (Liatris cylindracea). 

Yes, it was wet and cold, but we were all thankful to be 
able to be together and enjoy a day in the field. Allin all, it was 
a good way to end a challenging year for our field trip schedule. 
~ Bart Jones 


Great Plains ladies’-tresses (Spiranthes magnicamporum) 


TNPS Annual Meeting to be Online This Year 


The TNPS Annual Meeting usually occurs in conjunction with our annual conference, which was cancelled 
this year due to COVID-19 issues. Instead, we will hold our annual meeting online Thursday, November 12, 2020 at 
6:30 p.m. CST. (That’s 7:30 p.m. EST.) Please mark your calendars. 

We will begin by taking care of some TNPS business and nomination of officers. Please note that we are in 
need of a volunteer treasurer. (See our ad for details.) 

At 7:00 CST (8:00 EST) we will introduce our featured speaker, Dr. Joey Shaw, who will introduce the new 
online Tennessee-Kentucky Plant Atlas. “The TN-KY Plant Atlas is a resource for anyone interested in the vascular 
plants of Tennessee and Kentucky. It is being developed as a comprehensive database for plant data useful to 
plant enthusiasts, hobbyists, professionals, conservation workers, decision makers, and students and teachers of 
all levels.” Give the Atlas a try before the meeting, and then ask Dr. Shaw any questions you may have. A link to the 
Atlas is the first listed on the More Resources page of our website: https://www.tnps.org/more-resources/. Or 
you can go directly: https://tennessee-kentucky.plantatlas.usf.edu/. 


To access the Zoom Meeting please use the link below and follow the directions. 
https://zoom.us/j/98285947847 ?pwd=UTZ4RIR6VkJIZUW5zVGIscmxsSjErUT09 


Meeting ID: 982 8594 7847 
Passcode: 051928 


New Book from UT Press 


TNPS members, we can get 50% off this new lichen field guide! Just fill out the form and send it along 


with your payment or call the number listed and tell them you are a TNPS member. 


From The University of Tennessee Press 


Field Guide "®™ 
to the 


of Great 


Smoky Mountains 
National Park 


ISBN 978-1-62190-514-1 5545 $30.00 


Yes! Please send me copies ot Field Guide 
to the Lichens of Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park at 55995 $30.00 each! 


Subroral 

$6.00 s & h for first book 

$9.00 foreign orders, first book 

$1.00 for each additional book 

IL residents add 9.25% sales tax 
TN residents add 9.25% sales tax 
Toral 


O Check enclosed 

O AmEx OVisa O MasterCard 
Account £ Exp. Date 
Signature 

Name 

Address 

City/State/ZIP 

Daytime phone # 

(required for credit card orders) 


Send orders to 

Chicago Distribution Center 
Order Fulfillment 

11030 South Langley Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60628 


or call 1-800-621-2736 and tell customer service 
youre a TNPS member. 


Field Guide to the Lichens 
of Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park 


Erin A. Tripp and James C. Lendemer 


Illustrations by Bobbi Angell 


lichens, Great Smok 
PY is home to more of 
er national park in the 
United States, as well as nearly half of all species known 


to occur in eastern North America. There is a great deal 


of room for scientific exploration, it quiry and sys 
description in the realm of lichenology. In Field Guide | to 
the Lichens of Great Smoky RS National Park, Erin 
.. Tripp and James C. Lendemer take on the formidable 
task of creating an all-in-one resource for Park exploratior 
nduding lichen distribution maps, tools for identification, 
is and illustrations, and even field notes 


own research campaigns. In the process, the 


a touchstone for lichen taxonomy and ecol- 
spire others—researc it ers as well as casual 


ke interest in the incredible biodiversity 


Mountains. Biologists, botanists, visi- 
tors to the park, naturalists, and others interested in the 
flora and fauna of both the southern Appalachians and 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park will thoroughly en- 


oy this lovingly prepared field guide. 
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